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THE MORAL HAZARDS OF INDUSTRY 


By MADELEINE Borc 
Chairman of Cooperative Big Brother and Big Sister Organization of Greater New York 


ma PRONE is one to seek definite panaceas 
to cure all existing ills and to analyze 
NS ye causative factors in terms of percents, 
Ne ps 4 that Dr. Healey’s latest book, in its con- 
cluding chapters, leaves one with a dis- 
procrerers ome sense of the futility of much of one’s social 
efforts. For he says, ‘Inherent in our data is the impli- 
cation that there are many intangible, imponderable 
elements in community life, that influence the ideas and 
mental attitudes of young people in ways that are pro- 
ductive of delinquency and crime.” And quoting again, 
this time from Cyril Burt, ‘Crime is assignable to no 
single universal source, nor yet to two or three; it springs 
from a wide variety, and usually from a multiplicity, of 
alternative and converging influences. The nature of 
these facts and varying combinations differ greatly from 
one individual to another.’ To be given specific degrees 
of causative influences to be met with corresponding 
degrees of curative measures, provides us with a much 
simpler method of treatment, but that knowledge makes 
it difficult to evaluate the contributory factors. 

I shall permit myself a few generalizations as to what 
has come within my purview in my work with the 
adolescent girl. Granting the varying strength of per- 
sonal resistance, of moral fibre, different in each person, 
certain conditions in industry place tremendous strain 
on these powers. 

Immense have been the strides made in the past 
twenty years, and even though the millenium be not yet 
in sight, we have cause to be encouraged by the progress 
achieved in conditions surrounding industry, stimulat- 
ing to further effort. 

The question of hostesses in closed and open dance- 
halls, which has engaged so much of the public's atten- 
tion in recent years, requires little added comment. 
Dangers differ according to the type of place, its accessi- 
bility to all kinds of patrons, the real supervision exer- 
cised, and above all according to the girl herself, and 
what the job means to her—but there is no question of 
the real moral hazards involved. 

We are far from the days of generally employed mes- 
enger service, with no age restrictions, but the young 


boys who are used as runners for bootleggers, who work 
in bowling alleys regardless of the hour, who are fre- 
quently sent as messengers to houses of questionable 
reputation are not safeguarded in any way, and are 
permitted to run unfair risks in their struggle for a 
livelihood. 

Often we hear unsavory tales of a girl's experiences in 
answering newspaper advertisements for a job, which © 
may be real or fictitious, and bring prospective appli- 
cants in contact with people whose motives are ob- 
viously unscrupulous. One method of protection is to 
warn young people going into industry of the dangers 
of answering advertisements unless they appear in 
newspapers whose standards are above the average. 


In amusement parks, where the spirit of being out for 
a “good time” prevails and where people go with an. 
extreme sense of “freedom,” there is a tendency to 
loosening of moral standards. Girls acting as waitresses 
and cashiers, etc., are exposed to indiscriminate ad- 
vances, often resulting disastrously. 


Then again boys and girls employed as canvassers run 
grave dangers, going as their job demands, into all kinds 
of houses, where they are unprotected. 

As most jobs and positions carry with them 
certain moral hazards, it rests with social organizations 
created for the benefit of the community, to build up 
moral standards for young people of such practical value 
as will serve to protect them, and will strengthen their 
resistances to dangers surrounding them. For, as I have 
said above, what may be a menace to one, may pass by 
another fortified from within, untouched. 

In conclusion may I again quote from Dr. Healy who 
says, “Social resources as they exist for recreational, 
educational and other welfare measures bear a 
very vital relationship to prevention, causation and 
treatment of delinquency 


So, charged with this responsibility, it behooves such 
social agencies to accept the challenge, to develop their 
activities to meet the requirements of the situation, to 
keep pace with the changing standards, and to aid in the 
solution of the social welfare problem of the day. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS 
OF THE STATE LEGISLATURES 


DD ctr ase, all intention of dictating the law 





of any state, we invite you to consider with us 

seriously a single proposition, namely, that 
where children are harmfully employed in any state it is 
with the sanction of the people of that state speaking 
through its legislative and executive officers. 

You were elected to aid in promoting the public wel- 
fare, and the protection of children is not only a matter 
of private concern to those involved, but also a matter 
related to the public good. 

If children are harmfully employed in any state it 
must be charged up to the legislative body of that state 
rather than to the employer. He is doing only what the 
state permits. Men cannot be blamed for doing that 
which is lawful. Therefore, instead of making charges 
of hard-heartedness or indifference to child life against 
employers, let us in strict honesty place the responsi- 
bility upon lawmakers, who have failed to forbid and 
penalize child exploitation as a thing that should have 
no place in civilized life. 

It is true that some children are harmfully employed 
in violation of the law, but in many such cases also the 
legislature is to be blamed in that it failed to make 
provision for the effective enforcement of the law. 

You, every one of you, can easily learn whether or 
not the laws of your state enacted for the protection of 
children conform to well accepted standards. If they 
do not, and you return to your people without making a 
reasonable effort to change them, you should in the 
future be held jointly responsible with your fellow 
members for every child that is maimed, injured, 
weakened, undermined in health or robbed of his 
rightful schooling. 

It is bad enough that children are employed to their 
hurt but it is very much worse that such employment is 
actually encouraged by the state speaking through its 
lawmakers. 





MAIMED AND DISFIGURED 
A LAME child, a crippled man, a disfigured girl— 


three of the sights which universally arouse not 

only sympathy but actual pity on the part of 
normal human beings. But, as so often is the case, our 
sympathy is ineffectual, our pity comes too late. 


Every year thousands of children are injured in this 
country by industrial accidents. No estimate of the 
total number has ever been made—figures are not avail- 
able on which this could be based—but the reports of 
the State Departments of Labor in over a score of states 






indicate to some extent the yearly toll. The report for | 


Illinois, during the month of September, 1926, is 


typical. During this 30-day period there were 149 in- | 


dustrial accidents to minors. None, fortunately, were 


fatal, but 18 resulted in permanent injuries, among 


which were 6 permanent disfigurements, and 116 caused | 


the loss of six or more working days. 
Of the permanent injuries the most serious was that 


of a 16-year-old girl who worked in a cannery. While — 


feeding corn into a husking machine, she fainted, fell 


into the machine and was carried into the knives. Asa _ 


result, she lost her left arm a little below the elbow. 
Another injury occurred to a boy, 17, who was struck in 


the eye by a piece broken from a drill, losing the entire | 
sight of one eye. Five boys and two girls each lost part — 


of a finger on machines. 


One hundred and forty-nine is by no means an 
exaggerated count of the children under 18 years 
injured monthly in a single state. In New York, during 
the last year, the total number of compensable acci- 
dents to children of this age was 1,748 of which 13 
resulted in death or permanent total disability and 318 
resulted in permanent partial disability. 


The seriousness of the situation is evident. The need 
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is clear. (1) To determine what occupations are danger- _ 


ous for children, taking into account the natural ten- 


dency of youth to be careless, irresponsible, curious. 
(2) To prohibit these occupations by law and to give to 
some state body the power to extend the list. (3) To 
prevent the employment of children under the legal 
working age or in forbidden occupations through more 
effective provisions for the enforcement of the child 
labor law. (4) In the case of injuries to minors illegally 


employed, to make restitution, insofar as that is possi- | 
ble, to the children and to penalize the employers by 


requiring additional compensation, payable by the 
industry. 
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This is a difficult and a long task. Beginnings have | 





been made, but as the articles in this issue indicate, we 


have been very laggard in recognizing and controlling | 


this phase of harmful child employment. 





“Youth is a special hazard in industrial employment 
and as such entitled to special protection by law.” 
—U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT* 


By Paut U. KELLocc 
Editor of The Survey 


the issue two years ago when the 20th Amend- 

ment was before most of the state legislatures, 
and was turned down, or passed over by all but four of 
them. That question will come back if the states fail to 
act. But the question as it stands before the country 
now, with forty-four legislatures convening this winter, 
is not ratification of the Federal Amendment, but what 
further the states are going to do themselves with 
respect to child labor within their own borders. . 

One of the tests of whether a state comes within what 
is called the registration area, in the matter of the vital 
statistics, is whether or not it keeps accurate tally of the 
babies born to its citizens. If it takes the trouble to 
register 90 per cent of their births it is included. 

Accurate registration is more than a matter of 
statistics. It is a prerequisite of any state child labor 
law that has teeth in it. Its absence undermines the 
enforcement of an age standard. It leaves a hole big 
enough for busloads of under-age children to be driven 
through the provisions of a law by ignorant parents or 
grasping employers. On the other hand, it makes it 
difficult for the over-age child to get “working papers,” 
and if he is injured he may not be able to prove his age 
in those states where illegally employed children have 
no claim for compensation. 

Let me take up this matter of comperisation, because 
it lies outside the provisions of most child labor laws, 
and so is a fairly independent index of how far serious 
local concern for protecting children has gone not only 
in many of the so-called backward states, but states 
midway in the roll of child conservation. 

The French, who seem to be able to combine national 
action with a measure of liberty that has associated 
them with that word in the idealism of the western 
world, have a law that when a workman is permanently 
disabled, the amount of compensation due him is based 
on the number of years he is likely to live according to 
the insurance tables. An old man would thus receive a 
comparatively small award, and a minor would receive 
a much larger award because he has normally to suffer 
loss from his mutilation over many more years than an 
old man. But our American compensation laws have 
not adopted that reasonable principle to date. No mere 
money can ever compensate a boy or girl for the loss of 
an arm, or a leg, or aneye. Yet under our compensation 
laws they recover sums based on their juvenile wage 
rates. Such awards are very slight. They do not stimu- 
late employers, who are virtually all insured against this 
cost, to adopt the strictest safety measures. If you kill a 


*Extracts from a speech delivered before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, in Philadelphia, October 
29, 1926, and printed in The Annals, January, 1927. 
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man’s cow, or smash his Ford, its probable longevity 
will make the killing and the smashing come higher. 
But not if you kill or maim his boy. . 

Moreover, twelve states throw the lever the other 
way round. They exclude from compensation minors 
who are illegally employed. What is the use of enact- 
ing measures protecting child workers, if you specifically 
free violators of those laws from paying the penalty 
of their carelessness of life and limb when it comes to 
boys and girls they have broken the law to employ? 

But there is another side to this shield. It is possible 
not only to prohibit the employment of young children, 
but to prohibit the employment of all minors in danger- 
ous pursuits. And it is possible to hold to book the 
ruthless employer, who gets the business edge on his 
competitors by cutting under such protective laws in 
order to get cheap help. In New Jersey and New York 
he must pay double compensation to minors injured 
while illegally employed. In Wisconsin he has to pay 
double to minors injured while at work in lawful employ- 
ments but without the required permit. And in Wis- 
consin he must pay treble for minors injured in pro- 
hibited employments. The Wisconsin experience, and 
coupled with it the more recent New York experience, 
shows that this is an effective stimulus to the obedience 
of child labor laws. 

In spite of the raucous opposition of some manu- 
facturers and some manufacturers’ associations, there 
has been many a forward looking employer who has 
thrown his weight, along with that of the labor unions 
and the social workers, and with that of citizens gener- 
ally, behind such laws as those in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey and New York, behind the general child labor 
laws on the statute books of most of our states, behind 
the two Congressional acts which sought to set a 
national standard. There must have been, must be, 
some reasonable principle informing all these statutes 
which has appealed to so wide and varied a constituency 
of Americans, employers among them. 

In a special sense our stout belief in opportunity for 
all rests in our hopes for children. We want them to 
have the chance we associate with the new world. We 
want our own child to have this chance. We want 
everybody's child to have this chance. And working 
our way slowly, out of commonwealths of farmers and 
settlers into an industrial nation, we were confronted 
with the necessity of seeing to it that our children get 
that American chance under the changed conditions. 

We were confronted with somewhat the same problem 
in the sanitary housekeeping of our cities. A man's 
house was his castle. He owned his land according to 
the old idea, from heaven to hell. But when he built on 
his land a house for several families, a congregate dwell- 
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ing in one of our great and growing urban centers, where 
the health of one affected the health of all, then the law 
stepped in. It didn’t step in without a fight, and it had 
to be new law, based on a new principle. In the grow- 
ing cities of our industrial epoch we set a bottom level. 
Below that level the state stepped in to regulate, to 
prohibit. Above that level a home builder had all the 
liberty in the world. Below that level were cellar dwell- 
ings, and unsanitary privies, and dark air-shafts, and 
windowless rooms. 

So, if more slowly, came the movement to set a 
bottom floor for the new corporate American industry. 
Above that level, liberty: freedom to bargain as men 
pleased, opportunity to experiment in striking. the 
balance between efficiency and democracy in industry; 
above that level opportunity to work out an industrial 
order consonant with our ideals as a people. The 
process is still on. But here and now by our industrial 
minimum standards we have subordinated not a few 
hoary abuses and new evils—we have condemned the 
12-hour day and the 7-day week; we have outlawed un- 
guarded machinery, night labor for women, the pre- 
mature employment of children. 

It is this principle of the minimum of the bottom 
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floor which will help win the support of all conditions of 
Americans in the fights we have still before us to prevent 
further human waste in industry. It can be relied on as 
a force in constructive public opinion in the efforts to 
secure state action in the field of child labor legislation. 

When 14 states seem to care so little for their children 
that they fail to register 90 per cent of them at birth— 
one out of ten of their young folk are non-existent to 
them; when six states have no compensation laws at all, 
so that maiming a child at work is cheaper than break- 
ing a machine or spoiling a hank of wasted raw material; 
when most states with compensation laws base their 
awards on wages, so that the younger the worker 
injured the less the employer has to pay; when at least 
seventeen states are so indifferent to industrial injuries 
to minors that they do not record them separately; and 
when twelve states—Pennsylvania among them—ex- 
clude from compensation all children illegally employed, 
thereby putting a premium on the outlaw employment 
of under-aged boys and girls—then it would seem that 
those who believe that state laws are sufficient to safe- 
guard the oncoming generation of Americans have a 
heavy burden of proof to show that the states are alive 











to those children’s interests. 
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Out, Out! 


7 buzz-saw snarled and rattled in the yard 

And made dust and dropped stove-length sticks of wood, 
Sweet scented stuff when the breeze drew across it. 

And from there those that lifted eyes could count 

Five mountain ranges one behind the other 

Under the sunset far into Vermont. 

And the saw snarled and rattled, snarled and rattled, 

As it ran light, or had to bear a load. 

And nothing happened: day was all but done. 


Call it a day, I wish they might have said 
To please the boy by giving him the half hour 
That a boy counts so much when saved from work. 


His sister stood beside them in her apron 

To tell them “Supper.” At that word, the saw, 
As if to prove saws could be hungry too, 

Leaped out at the boy's hand, or seemed to leap— 
He must have given the hand. However it was, 
Neither ref the meeting. But the hand! 

The boy's first outcry was a rueful laugh, 

As he swung toward them holding up the hand 
Half in appeal, but half as if to keep 

The life from spilling. Then the boy saw all, 
Since he was old enough to know, big boy 

Doing a man’s work, though a child at heart. 

He saw all spoiled. “Don't let him cut my hand off— 
The doctor—when he comes. Don't let him, sister! 
So. But the hand was gone already. 

The doctor put him in the dark of ether. 

He lay and puffed his lips out with his breath, 
And then—the watcher at his pulse took fright. 
No one believed. They listened at his heart. 
Little—less—nothing!—and that ended it. 

No more to build on there. And they, since they 
Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 


Robert Frost. 
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DOUBLE COMPENSATION 
FOR MINORS 


By FRANCES PERKINS d 
Chairman, New York State Industrial Board 


ECTION 14-a of the New York Workmen's Com- 
S pensation Law doubling compensation and death 
benefits in accident cases arising out of illegal em- 
ployment of minors under eighteen years of age, became 
effective July 1, 1923. This statute owes its enactment 
to the vigorous demand by those interested in child 
welfare for additional legislation to reduce to an absolute 
minimum the exploitation of children in prohibited 
employments. 

Independent of the compensation which the insurance 
carrier is required to pay, the employer is made liable 
for an equal amount if the injured employee is a minor 
under eighteen years of age, employed, permitted or 
suffered to work in violation of any provision of the 
Labor Law. By virtue of the penalty imposed on the 
offending employer, Section 14-a was expected to be a 
powerful ally of the Labor Law. 

Most employers, it is gratifying to know, readily 
comply with the provisions of the Labor Law and rules 
of the Industrial Board relating to employment of chil- 
dren, but the careless, indifferent, conscienceless and 
avaricious employer is still with us and to cope with him 
drastic measures were found necessary. Criminal 
prosecution is as a rule effective. A conviction, while 
satisfying the ends of justice, is scant satisfaction for the 
minor crippled by an accident in a prohibited employ- 
ment. He cannot bring suit to recover damages and 
must seek his remedy under the Compensation Law 
which limits the amount he may receive to an adjusted 
weekly allowance for the period of disability, or if loss or 
partial loss of a member is involved, entitles him to an 
award for the number of weeks fixed by the schedule for 
such disability on the basis of future wage expectancy. 

It is the policy of the State to safeguard the life and 
health of children who are too young to appreciate the 
dangers arising out of work in employments to which 
they may be drawn by necessity, or greed of parents or 
employers. Since 1886, when the first serious effort was 
made to regulate the employment of women and chil- 
dren in factories, there has been a steady development 
of laws relating to manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments in which a large proportion of accidents occur 
to children. Misdemeanor proceedings were the only 
means of combatting violations and preventing the 
illegal employment of minors until July 1, 1923, when 
Section 14-a was added to the Compensation Law. 
This double compensation feature which makes the 
employer liable apart from the carrier for the increase, 
supplies a new and apparently effective method of en- 
forcing the provisions of the Labor Law. 

Statistics for the year ending June 30, 1924, in the 
New York district show that of the 674 minors under 





eighteen years of age who received compensation 29 
were awarded double compensation. The figures for the 
full year 1924 indicate 13 such awards and 12 for the 
year 1925. It is obvious, however, that the statute has 
not been in operation a sufficient length of time to 
justify the conclusion that it will accomplish the result 
anticipated. A true test of its effectiveness can only be 
made after the experience of a number of years. Statis- 
tics at present available indicate that it is exercising a 
definite influence in curbing illegal employment of 
minors. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ~ 


The News of Greenville, S. C., commenting upon this 
year s program of the National Child Labor Committee 
for state legislation makes the following statement: 
“Let it present its program with sincerity and vigor in 
the various state legislatures. There is no doubt that 
child labor conditions can be improved in many states, 
and should be improved. And it is our prediction that 
the Committee will find a ready sympathy and coopera- 
tion among most of the legislatures of this day and time 
in all reasonable suggestions to this end.” 

The significxnce of this statement lies in the fact that 
a South Carolina newspaper is assuring the public that 
child labor conditions need to be improved in many 
states, and is prophesying that there will be a ready 
sympathy and cooperation among state legislatures— 
South Carolina, whose child labor law is, perhaps, the 
most backward in the country. 

The 14-year age limit applies only to factories, mines, 
and messenger boys in cities of 5,000 or over. There is 
no age limit for other occupations. This is accompanied 
by a very weak school attendance law which requires 
attendance only up to 14 years and for only four con- 
secutive months during the year; in addition it carries a 
“poverty” exemption for children of 12. 

The 8-hour day is unknown. Aside from a 10-hour 
day and 55-hour week for textile mills, and a 12-hour 
day and 60-hour week for females in factories, there is no 
regulation whatever of the length of the working day. 
Night work for children under 16 is forbidden only in 
factories and mines and only between 8 P.M. and 6 A.M. 
Children may work in other capacities at any time 
except females who may not work after 10 P.M. 

A work permit is not required except for employment 
in factories and mines; and this permit has none of the 
usual requirements—an employer's promise of work, a 
physical examination, documentary proof of age, and 
the completion of a specified school grade. 

There is no regulation whatever regarding dangerous 
employment for children between 14 and 16 or for 
children between 16 and 18 years. 

It is to be hoped that the Greenville News speaks for 
the people of its state. If so, we shall expect to see the 
Legislature of South Carolina, which convened on 
January 11th, improve its own child labor law. 
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ACCIDENTS TO WORKING 
CHILDREN IN OHIO 


By ELizABETH S. MAGEE 
Executive Secretary, Consumers’ League of Ohio 


ROBABLY comparatively few people are “moved 
Pp; statistics,” as Bertrand Russell in his recent 

book on “‘Education and the Good Life’’ says that 
we should be. But when a social process becomes large 
and complicated, the statistical method is the first step 
in untangling the human threads; it is moreover, the 
only scientific approach to a solution of the problems 
involved. 

The study published last year by the Federal Chil- 
dren's Bureau on “Industrial Accidents to Employed 
Minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New Jersey,” 
together with the earlier study of the Consumers’ 
League of Eastern Pennsylvania on “Accidents to 
Working Children in Pennsylvania in 1923,"’ furnished 
“moving statistics” in this hitherto practically un- 
touched field. The Consumers’ League of Ohio deter- 
mined to find out the facts for Ohio, one of the pioneer 
states in enacting workmen's compensation legislation. 
When the matter was officially presented, the Indus- 
trial Commission became much interested, and made 
arrangements at once to have a special statistical study 
begun by the Bureau of Safety and Hygiene, covering 
the accidents to minors in Ohio during the first nine 
months of 1926. (Only since January 1, 1926, have the 
records been so classified and coded as to make possible 
a study of age groups.) This study has just been 
completed. 

The report as a whole reveals much significant in- 
formation. There were in the first nine months 2,763 
accidents to boys and girls in industry. The greatest 
number of these—1,891—occurred in manufacturing 
establishments. Only 17 were in agriculture; 618 of the 
accidents were caused by machinery, the most danger- 
ous machines seeming to be cutting tools, presses and 
abrasives. 

During the nine months three children were killed in 
industry ; one of these was hurt on an elevator, one was 
scalded, and one was thrown from a truck. From all of 
these accidents there was a total number of 54,942 days 
lost. Perhaps the most serious aspect of this report is 
the fact that, in addition to the three fatal cases, there 
were 27 who suffered permanent disability of some 
nature; there were 20 who suffered traumatic amputa- 
tions. Figures are not given on the number of cases 
where it was necessary to amputate later. 

Those who wish copies of the complete statistical 
report should apply to Mr. Thomas P. Kearns, Chief, 
Bureau of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Consumers’ League is in the midst of making a 
supplementary study to this state statistical study. The 
Industrial Commission opened its records, the com- 


pensable cases for the nine months period were read, 
and certain facts recorded. Now with the assistance of 
the Consumers’ Leagues of Cincinnati and Toledo, of a 
number of Y. W. C. A. workers in various cities, and 
of the National Child Labor Committee, the individ- [| 
uals are being followed up. School board records are 
also being consulted to ascertain whether proper work- 
ing papers are on file. 3 

When the study is completed, we hope to answer the / 
following questions: 

What proportion of accidents to working children 
occur in the course of illegal employment? What are | 
the after effects of industrial injuries—economic, voca- | 
tional, psychological? How adequate is the compensa- 
tion provided by law for minors? Does the frequency of 
certain causes of injuries point toward more restricted 
employment for minors? 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(Editorial Note—During the legislative season the 
National Child Labor Committee will publish each month, 
in THE AMERICAN CHILD, a summary of the important 
measures relating to child labor pending in each state.) 


MASSACHUSETTS : 

The Education Committee of the Massachusetts © 

House is considering a bill to raise the age limit for com- 

pulsory school attendance for minors from 14 to 16 years 
in two steps, 1928, and 1930. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A bill has been introduced in the House to amend the 
section regulating the weekly hours of women and 
minors under 18. The 10%4-hour day would remain, 
but the proposed bill would change the weekly hours 
from 54 to 48 for work at manual or mechanical labor 
except for domestic or farm labor, work in a hotel, 
boarding-house, or telephone and telegraph office. 


NEW YORK 

Three bills to lower the standard of the child labor 
and education laws have been introduced in the New 
York Assembly. One of the proposed amendments 
would permit boys of 12 to be employed in business 
offices, mercantile establishments or at outdoor work, 
when attendance upon instruction in school is not 
required; and would exempt boys of this age from the 
permit requirements, and night work provision, allow- 
ing them to work until 8 p.m. 


Another bill would lower the age from 18 to 16 in the | 


act requiring minors, not attending full time day school, 
to attend part time or continuation school. The third 
bill seeks to amend the law so that continuation schools 
may be conducted in the evening. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A bill to change the hours of work in manufacturing 
plants from 60 to 55 hours per week and the daily hours 
from 11 to 10, has been brought before the North 
Carolina House. 
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THe GOVERNMENT AND LasBor. Edited by Ellinwood 
and Coombs. A. W. Shaw and Company, Chicago. 
1926. $6.00. . 

This is a book for students whether members of class- 
rooms or otherwise. Anyone interested in the relation- 
ship between Government and Labor in its many phases 
will find the volume interesting provided he has a cer- 
tain, not necessarily large, amount of preliminary 
information. The leading labor cases, state and na- 
tional, are given with enough general discussion to make 
them clear. 

The contents of the volume are conveniently arranged 
so that one in search of the law upon any particular 
subject will have no difficulty in getting at it. The 
questions at the end of the different chapters ought to 
be valuable, especially to classroom students. Perhaps 
the greatest value of the publication lies in the fact that 
students will be forced to read what the law is, as stated 
by the court, rather than what some one other than the 
court thinks and says that it is. W.H.S. 


CHILDREN’S COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS. By Florence Kelley and Dorothy W. 
Myers. National Consumers’ League: New York 
City. 1926. 


“How the States Love Their Children” is the apt 
sub-title of this preliminary study recently published by 
the National Consumers’ League. 

Telling the story of Joe K., fifteen years old, horribly 
injured and incapacitated for life as the result of com- 
plying with an illegal request to repair a belt on moving 
machinery, the pamphlet indicates what compensation 
provision was made for him in Connecticut, and how he 
would have fared in other states. ») 

The summary is striking, and speaks for itself: 

“In 5 states Joe would have received no compensation 
because these states have no workmen's compensation 
law. 

“In 16 states he would have been excluded from the 
compensation law because he was illegally employed. 

“In 14 states he could not prove his age in making his 
claim, because his birth would not be registered. 

“In only 15 states would he have received a life 
pension. 

“In 20 states there would be no separate record of his 
accident.” 


LaBor AND INDUSTRY. Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. Harrisburg, Pa. November, 1926. 

In a special number devoted to child employment, the 
monthly bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry brings together an excellent series 
of ten articles prepared by those directly concerned with 








the working child of Pennsylvania in the capacity of 
enforcing officer, educator or employer. 

The subjects include consideration of specific indus- 
tries such as street trades, canneries and home work and 
also general problems—industrial accidents, the edu- 
cational aspects of junior placement, continuation 
schools, etc. 

The most valuable feature of this series is its con- 
structive character, well illustrated in the article on 
canneries. Here we have, not the usual analysis of the 
extent of violations previously considered almost in- 
herent in cannery work, but an explanation of a very 
workable plan, put into effect this year, whereby 
interstate cooperation was secured and the old evils 
practically eliminated. 

Similarly a plan is suggested for determining scien- 
tifically what constitutes dangerous employment for 
minors and should therefore be prohibited. 


THE HAZARD OF THE CHILD. Organizations Associated 
for Ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Washington, D.C. 1926. 

“A bright-faced 15 year old boy, president of his 
first-year class in high school, eager to go to summer 
camp with his Boy Scout troop, wanted a vacation job 
to earn money for his expenses. He obtained work as 
helper in a machine shop at $10.00 a week. One month 
later he was helping attach a new belt to an emery 
wheel when he lost his balance and threw out his left 
arm so that it came into contact with the belt and the 
shaft of anearby machine. . . . He was rushed to the 
hospital, his arm amputated just below the shoulder. 
At 15, this boy was crippled for life, shut out of the 
sports he loved, unable to make rapid progress in the 
work for which he has a special talent—drawing.” 

This is but one of the five case stories which introduce 
this pamphlet. There follows a discussion of the extent 
and nature of industrial accidents to minors based 
chiefly on material from various state reports. 


THE STORY OF AN EPocH-MAKING MovEMENT. By 
Maud Nathan. Doubleday, Page and Company: 
New York City. 1926. $2.50. 

Thirty-five years ago, antedating the organization of 
the child labor movement by over ten years, there was 
founded the pioneer agency for the promotion of better 
working conditions for women and girls. This organ- 
ization was the National Consumers’ League and the 
stimulating story of its expanse and development is 
effectively told by Maud Nathan. The Consumers’ 
League saw as its task the correction of evils through 
public enlightenment, visioning a real power through 
‘awakening the dormant sense of responsibility in the 
individual.” Their efforts have covered many fields— 
starting with working conditions in department stores, 
and including needle trades, child labor, canneries, 
tenement home work, laundries, minimum wage, etc., 
all of which are touched upon in this volume. 
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“PENNY” CLARKE 


By ISABELLE ALPERT 


VERYONE in Maysville knows “Penny” Clarke. 

When passing through Willow Street one expects 

to see him. He sits on a small stool with a 

battered tin cup in his hand and murmurs, “Just a few 
pennies, please! Just a few pennies!” 

‘Can I have a penny to give him, Mother?” children 
stopped and asked. It was not very long before he was 
nicknamed. 

“Penny” is no longer young. His boyhood has 
slipped by. Discouragement and broken dreams con- 
front him. When the boys in Maysville shouted, “come 
on down to the creek” on a blistering hot day, “Penny” 
could not go. When the pond froze and skates were 
sharpened, he had to stay behind. Since he was 15 
years old “Penny's” right arm has been amputated from 
the elbow and his leg is stiff and bent. Now, at the age 
of 25, he faces a future without any prospects. 

“Penny” does not hesitate to relate why he sits on 
Willow Street. The “reason” happened ten years ago. 
Since then his attempts to get a job have been ignored. 
“No one wants me. I’m no good at all. I wonder 
what's to become of me,” he repeats over and over. 
This is the story as “Penny” tells it, in his broken, 
staccato voice. 

“My father was only earning $30 a week. There were 
six of us. I wanted to help my Mother. During the 
summer I looked for a job. I intended to return to high 
school. It was my first year. Electrical engineering is 
what interested me. I thought some day I would do big 


things. A job was open in a warehouse to run an 
elevator. They took me on. I worked for a short time. 
Then, it happened. It all came so quickly. I suddenly 
found myself caught between the shaft and the elevator 
as it began to goup. By the time help came I was pretty 
bad.”’ He closed his eyes for a moment. . “For 
five months I was in the hospital. My leg was put ina 
cast and drawn straight up. Skin had to be grafted from 
my other leg. The bone became infected. The doctors 
thought they would have to amputate it. Somehow, 
though, my leg was saved. Now, you see, the muscles 
are paralyzed. Of course, my arm was so bad they 
couldn't do anything for that. The company I worked 
for paid me some money, but that’s all gone now. You 
know, when you're sick, money goes fast. For months 
I tried to get something to do. But while strong and 
healthy men can be had, the crippled ones are not 
wanted.” He stopped abruptly and had nothing more 
to say. 

Maysville’s citizens are no longer concerned about 
“Penny.” He is living in an era when things are for- 
gotten in a short time. Years have passed and it has 
been a hard battle for him to appear unconcerned at 
their indifference. Although he smiles, an ironical look 
can be seen in his eyes. But he is determined that no 
one shall take away his tin cup. He clasps it tightly. 
He must not forget to repeat what Maysville has become 
accustomed to hear—*‘Just a few pennies, please! Just 
a few pennies!” 











ROBERT JOYCE. 


JOsEPH R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Here is my contribution toward helping your 
efforts to eliminate harmful child labor in this 
country. 
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